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Isolated, Ailing. and Endangered — the Suffering of Seniors on the Streets of Galland 


Liz Fuhr and Lovie Burkes 
by Elizabeth Fuhr 


nder a freeway overpass, a 
60-year-old homeless woman 
~ beds down fer the night on 
the cold pavement. She first 
arranges a piece of cardboard on the 
ground, then slowly lowers her arthritic 
frame. She wraps herself in a green army 
~ blanket. Before she closes her eyes, she 
peers nervously one last time beyond the 
freeway pillars to-thé police station. She 
prays she will be safe. 


Every homeless person has a name. 


This woman’s name is Lovie Burkes. With 
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shy caution, caring passersby sometimes 
extend a few dollar bills. Lovie usually 
accepts the money, but if someone talks 
about taking her to get help at Social 
Security she suspects harm and flees. How 
can concerned passersby, nearby church 


members or the local community help this 


homeless woman? No human being is 
meant to live on the street..No person réal- 


ly wants to. be homeless. Lovie’s furtive 
existence spells danger. and early death. 


_ “ET 1s A JUNGLE Our ‘THERE”. 
_J: Shelters? I never went to them. They 


are unsafe. People always robbed you in 


shelters. I slept in abandoned cars, parks. - 


It was safer. 
Lovie: I used to sleep [under the free- 


- way] on 6th. But I started getting compa- 


ny: I moved. 

Charlie: I had health problems. I just 
thought it was old age. I had arthritis. I 
had two walking sticks. [And I had] glau- 


- coma. With [my. drinking] alcohol, I 


didn’t know how serious it was. 

~ William: Jf you are in a shelter, you 
have to get up at five [a.m.] and are not in 
until ten-[p.m.]. You are out on the streets 


-all the time. You have no place to rest. 


The number one difficulty of seniors 


out on the street is their physical vulnera- 


2” 


bility. “It is a jungle out there,” said 


_ William, who was 70 and dragged one leg 


in his tottering walk. Homeless seniors 
realize that they cannot protect themselves 
by fending off others or by running. 

Their physical vulnerability causes 
seniors to shy away from shelters. In the 
shelters they fear they will be assaulted or 
robbed, so homeless seniors usually find 
an out-of-the-way place protected from the 


_elements.itis_their.““home”™..where they~ 


can go each night. It might be an aban- 
doned car or a sheltered doorway. Because 
few seniors go to shelters, the number of 
-homeless seniors is underreported. 

The City of Seattle addresses’ the vul- 
herability of homeless seniors by provid- 
ing a shelter that is just for those 55 and 
older. When seniors are with homeless 
people their own age, they feel less fearful. 

At St. Mary’s: Homeless Senior Program 


in downtown Oakland, we considered safe- 
ty a key factor for seniors. We found that 
seniors were more willing to come off the 
street-if we placed them in relatively safe 
hotel rooms rather than in shelters. 


OUTREACH CAN SAVE LIVES 


Outreach is an absolute necessity 
because there are many individuals — 
like Lovie Burkes who slept under the 
freeway — whose mistrust limits their 
human contact. Extreme fear forces peo- 
ple to forage for food in garbage cans to 
avoid contact with others. Their human 


~ instinct directs these frightened people — 


who expect assault — to shield their faces 
with clothing or hair, or to hide in corners. 
The terror is fed by memories of past 
abusive trauma, by real or perceived daily _ 
threats, and sometimes by delusional, 
chaotic.thinking. All of this is compound- 
ed by a lack of resources. A homeless per- 
son may feel hunted and withdraw for 
protection, but by doing so, they are cut 
off from the very resources needed to live. 
From my experience, it was only 
because of outreach that a certain group of . 


= people could be helped; Lovie Burkes is a 


clear example. Lovie used to pass through 
St. Mary’s grounds often but never came 


=into the office. Her world on the streets 
was hell, but because of her mental disor- 
der she was trapped outdoors. It was out- 


reach that brought her into the program 
and eventually to stability. 

Lovie told her memories of being out 
on the street: “I know out there in the rain 


See Homeless Seniors page seven 
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Homeless Activists Remember the Dead, Fight for the Living 


We remembered more than 
40 other brothers and sisters 
who had died while homeless 
in the midst of tremendous 
wealth — casualties in the 
War Against Poverty. 


by Scott Wagers 


s part of its ongoing effort to save 
A« close-knit Guadalupe neigh- 

borhood in San Jose, the 
Community Homeless Alliance (CHA) 
marched on April 10 to the offices of 
Assemblyman John Vasconcellos to 
request a meeting. CHA’s campaign seeks 
to avert the demolition of 79 low-income 
duplexes which have housed low-income 
families for more than 20 years. 


The duplexes are targeted for demoli-_ 


tion in late June as part of Caltrans’ effort 
to widen Highway 87. Substantial city and 
redevelopment funds also are committed 
to this project, making them partly 
responsible for the destruction of low- 
income housing that is so desperately 
needed in San Jose. 

Singing, “This little light of mine, I’m 
gonna let it shine,” a group of 70 protest- 
ers marched from the First Christian 
Church four blocks to the State Building. 
The diverse crowd, including members of 
various churches, Quakers, homeless peo- 
ple and community activists, joined hands 
in a circle as speakers from CHA and the 
Guadalupe neighborhood exhorted partici- 
pants to “never give up” and “keep on 
keepin’ on.” Homeless members of CHA 
carried a huge wooden cross inscribed 
with the prophetic words from Isaiah, 
“My people shall dwell in safe habitation 


Searing Report of Abuse at East Bay Hos 


and quiet resting places.” As we quietly 
entered the office of John Vasconcellos, 
his aide gave us a cordial invitation to 


“come on in and make yourselves com- - 


fortable.” Vasconcellos was away in 
Sacramento, but we had a good discussion 
with his staff who vowed to “do every- 
thing they could” to help. 

In late April, CHA held meetings with 
churches, community groups and advocates 
to enlist their support and began circulating 
petitions calling for an injunction against the 
demolition of the properties and requesting 
that the remaining abandoned duplexes be 
opened as affordable housing to homeless 
people. On April 26, CHA mobilized neigh- 
bors and homeless people to a Housing 
Advisory Commission meeting at City Hall 
where Caltrans was to present its plan to the 
neighbors and answer questions about 
ambiguous timetables and the attitudes of 
Caltrans personnel. At the last minute, 
Caltrans officials canceled because they 
heard that there would be media present. 
Upon hearing the news, one resident replied, 
“See, they do have something to hide.” 

On Friday, May 3, four CHA represen- 
tatives and five Guadalupe residents met 
with Assemblyman Vasconcellos, who has 
a history of being sympathetic to the poor. 
Upon hearing that neither the city nor the. 
state had a relocation plan for the neigh- 
bors, Vasconcellos became incredulous, 
asking “How can this be?” After we 
explained our history with the City of San 
Jose and its unwillingness to abide by state 
laws requiring that cities replace the low- 


_ income housing they destroy, he replied, 


“T guess I’ll have to lean on them.” 

Many unanswered questions about-the 
project remain. No one had informed the 
residents of the specifics of the plan. 
Would this project end up like a 1992 


She was only given Tylenol because the 


EBH staff utterly failed to understand that 

_ she was suffering from a bone infection 
that was disintegrating her vertebrae and 
causing severe nerve damage in her spine. 
Tylenol for a deteriorating spine — it 
seems emblematic of the level of care for 
psychiatric patients at EBH. 


by Terry Messman 


evin was shocked when he 
walked into his wife Sarah’s 
oom at East Bay Hospital and 


found her lying there in pain. “It was 
really the most pathetic thing I’ve ever 
witnessed,” he recalled bitterly. “She 
told me she couldn’t walk. She looked 
like a corpse. The inside of her mouth 
was white from some sort of fungus 
growth. She seemed very dehydrated. 
And I could feel she had a temperature. 
“Her left leg was completely atrophied, 
the muscles were like mush. She needed to 
go to the bathroom, and she couldn’t walk 
at all. I held her up, and her legs were limp. 
Sarah told me she thought she was going to 
die at East Bay Hospital. I thought she was 
going to die too. She was obviously sick 
and they were doing nothing for her.” 
Kevin and Sarah spoke out last week 
against the abuse and neglect they say that 
Sarah experienced at East Bay Hospital in 
Richmond, a psychiatric facility with a 
long history of patients’ rights violations. 
Kevin and Sarah (their names are pseudo- 
nyms) told their story in great detail and 


shared their medical records and doctors’ 


reports, but asked that their names be kept 


confidential, fearing that 
the stigma attached to 
being confined in a psy- 
chiatric hospital would 
hinder future employment 
prospects. 

Sarah was admitted to 
East Bay Hospital (EBH) 
on February 26, 1994, suf- 
fering from an acute men- 
tal disability. Her hospital 
records show that after she 
refused to take anti-psy- 
chotic drugs, she was 
given intramuscular injections of Haldol, 
Cogentin, Ativan and Depakote (into her 
buttocks). At some point during her stay 
at EBH, Sarah and her husband Kevin 
charge, she was injected in such a way as 
to cause a serious infection in her buttock 
and spine. 

However the infection originated, it 
rapidly became a life-threatening ailment 
that spread to the bones, muscles and 
nerves of her spinal column, leaving her 
unable to walk. By the time Sarah had 
been in the hospital for three weeks, hos- 
pital personnel discovered her on the floor 
screaming that she was unable to walk 
and pleading for help. Sarah’s attorney 
told Street Spirit: “She was found on the 


flood-control project that displaced sever- 
al communities only to be truncated after 
federal funding was rescinded, we asked. 
Attorneys representing the neighbor- 
hood.and CHA leaders have since corre- 
sponded with*Vasconcello’s staff and con- 
tinue to pursue an injunction against the 
City of San Jose and its Redevelopment 


Agency. State law requires that any city or 


redevelopment-funded project which 
destroys low-income housing must 
include a comprehensive and realistic plan 
to replace the housing that it destroys. 
Attorneys and advocates continue to work 
fervently to “stop the bulldozers” from 
rolling next month. If legal action fails, 
CHA will be on the front lines once again. 

CHA has taken other actions recently 


to dramatize the need for affordable hous- - 


ing in San Jose. 

On Memorial Day, May 27, CHA held 
a moving prayer service and march for 
those who have died on the streets of San 
Jose. Bearing small wooden crosses, more 
than 100 participants silently walked to 
the Federal Building where Terry Jones, a 
homeless man who:slept behind the build- 
ing, had been shot and killed in April. 
Jones was well-liked and had many 
friends in the streets who vowed “never to 
forget”. We remembered more than 40 
other brothers and sisters who had died 
while homeless in the midst of tremen- 
dous wealth — casualties in the War 
Against Poverty. San Jose’s housing/rent 
costs are among the most expensive in the 


nation and many of the poor who sit on 


the economic margins are falling into the 
abyss of homelessness. 

_In mid-July, CHA will embark upon a 
miniature “poor people’s campaign” 
which targets not only the city govern- 
ment, but the Housing Authority, the 
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~ floor calling for help, but the hospital staff 


callously ignored her. It was clear some- 
thing was drastically wrong, but the doc- 
tors paid no attention to her, until finally 
her husband grew gravely alarmed and 
began attempting to have her transferred 
to Alta Bates Hospital (in Berkeley).” 
When Kevin visited his wife and found 
her feverish, dehydrated and unable to 
walk, he called for the psychiatric techni- 
cian. “The psych technician denied every- 
thing,” Kevin said. “He denied she had a 
temperature, and he denied she couldn’t 
walk. So I got confrontational with him, 
and told him to take her temperature. He 
took it and she did have a temperature of 
102 degrees.” (Hospital records confirm 


County of Santa Clara, wealthy develop- 
ers, the San Jose Redevelopment Agency 
and the Housing Department. In a series 
of demonstrations over a week-long peri- 
od, CHA will march wave after wave of 
people to these agencies until some rea- 
sonable agreement is reached. 

During the same week, participants 
will sleep at a downtown church as part of 
a week of “atonement and self-purifica- 
tion,” including scripture study, teach-ins, 
prayer and active participation in self- 
reflection. This phase of our strategy was 
inspired by the four steps of a nonviolent 
social movement as articulated by Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. King’s four steps 
include education, negotiating, self-purifi- 
cation and direct action. 

King believed that in order to expose 
the evils of America’s domination system, 
those struggling for justice and peace 
must exhibit humility and moral fortitude, 
yet engender the creative tension that 
accompanies nonviolent social change. 
King knew that in order to expose the evil 
of the oppressor, one must be disciplined, 
dignified and compassionate, as he elo- 
quently wrote in Stride Toward Freedom: 

“God grant that as men and women all 
over the world struggle against evil sys- 
tems they will struggle with love in their 
hearts, with understanding and good will. 
Agape says you must go on with wise 
restraint and calm reasonableness but you 
must keep moving.” 

_ So it goes with homeless movements. 
If we are to be successful in our move- 
ment in San Jose, we must purify our- 


selves and gird ourselves with the ~ 


courage, self discipline and moral authori- 
ty to expose the structural dimension of 
homelessness. 


pital 


that Sarah was given Tylenol for a fever.) 

“T also told him she had a yeast infec- 
tion in her mouth and was terribly dehy- 
drated, Kevin continued. “He told me that 
she wouldn’t drink anything. I couldn’t 
believe it. I told him to give her an IV so 
she wouldn’t be dehydrated. 

“Before I came in, East Bay Hospital 
was doing nothing — zero. They were 
just letting her lie there. When I finally 
left that evening, the staff were full of 
hatred towards me because I was insisting 
that. she get treatment. They have a very 
scary way about them. 

“There was no way she could walk, but 
the staff kept telling me it was psychoso- 
matic. But that was absurd, She told me she 
had been given an injection at the lower end 
of her spine, and her back was numb.” 

“She was in an incredible amount of 
pain the whole time,” Kevin recalled. “She 
was miserable and begged for relief from 
the pain, but the staff laughed it off the 
whole time she was there. They told me it 
was just in her mind. Her feet would be 
bruised a lot because they kept dragging 
her out of her bed into the bathroom and 
shower. They said she could walk, but that 
was the extent of her walking — them 
forcibly dragging her to the bathroom. She 
kept telling me how mean they were, and I 
agree. They were really awful people.” 

EBH records show that Sarah reported 
leg pain and back pain several times a day 
for several days. She was only given 
Tylenol because EBH staff utterly failed 
to understand that by now Sarah was suf- 
fering from a bone infection that was dis- 
integrating her vertebrae and causing 
severe nerve damage in her spine. Tylenol 
for a deteriorating spine — it somehow 
seems emblematic of the level of care for 
psychiatric patients at EBH. 

It is chilling to read the EBH Nursing 

See Abuses at East Bay page seven 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Marin County Takes Stand Against Psychiatric Abuses 


Contra Costa County launches a witch hunt a 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


n direct response to a Street Spirit 
[ees (“One Death Too Many at 

East Bay Hospital”, May, 1996), the 
Marin County mental health director 
has suspended all referrals of mental 
health clients to East Bay Hospital in 
Richmond, effective immediately. 

East Bay Hospital makes more than $6 
million a year by institutionalizing poor, 
disabled and often homeless Medi-Cal 
clients referred to it by the counties. 

The memo, entitled “East Bay Hospital 
Admissions”, was written on May 22, 
1996, by Edward Walker, Director of 
Community Mental Health Services for 
Marin County. Walker wrote: “Admission 
of Marin County Mental Health clients to 
East Bay Hospital is suspended effective 
today. This moratorium will be in effect 
until a review is completed. A recent 
death (April, 1996) of a patient subse- 
quent to transfer to another hospital for 
apparent cardiological symptoms has 
raised concerns. Though the deceased was 
not a Marin resident, we expect to be noti- 
fied of an incident such as this. The story 
published in “Street Spirit” about East 
Bay Hospital is now all we have to go on. 
When the review is complete, a decision 
will be made regarding our admissions 
policy and you will be so informed.” 

The death alluded to in the memo was 
of Robert Jackson, who had died on April 
5, 1996, after being transferred to East 
Bay Hospital (EBH) from Lake County. 
Street Spirit reported on Jackson’s death 
as part of an in-depth investigation into 
the long history of abuse and neglect of 
psychiatric patients at EBH, and called on 
all county mental health directors to stop 
referring Medi-Cal clients to EBH. 

Marin County now becomes the first 
county to heed our call to suspend refer- 
rals to EBH. Mental Health Director 
Walker’s memo was sent last week to 
Marin County psychiatric personnel, adult 
case managers and clinical assessment 
teams. Significantly, a copy also was sent 
to Lorna Bastian, Mental Health Director 


of Contra Costa County, the “home coun- 


ty” of East Bay Hospital in Richmond. 

As the county mental health director, 
Lorna Bastian has the authority to sus- 
pend referrals of Contra Costa County 
clients to EBH, but has refused to do so 
over the years despite a long, shameful 
history of deaths, scores of reports of 
patients’ rights violations, and literally 
dozens of citations for licensing defi- 
ciencies from the State Health 


Department’s Licensing and Certification 


Division. 
ATTACKING THE WHISTLE-BLOWERS 
Not only has Bastian refused to stop 
sending patients to EBH, she has now 
opened up an investigation aimed at track- 
ing down the whistle-blowers who she 
blames for exposing the scandalous mis- 
treatment of EBH clients. Instead of 
investigating the abuse and neglect of 
mental health patients, Bastian has 
appointed the Contra Costa County con- 
tract monitor to, in the words of an inter- 
nal memo, “investigate any possible 
breaches of our confidentiality and 
supervision policies which may have 
contributed to the recent Street Spirit 
editorial regarding East Bay Hospital.” 
The targets of this investigation are 
patients’ rights advocates from Mental 
Health Consumer Concerns, an agency 
which represents mental health clients in 
legal hearings at psychiatric hospitals and 
also investigates patients-rights violations 
in Contra Costa and Solano Counties. 
Instead of doing what Marin County is 
doing and suspending referrals to EBH 
while launching a full-scale investigation, 


reports detailing the neglect 


Bastian is attempting to muz- 
zle the purported whistle- 
blowers. In reality, multiple 
sources from several differ- 
ent organizations spoke to 
Street Spirit about the inhu- 
mane conditions at EBH, 
motivated by their concern to 
protect the safety and well- 
being of disabled clients. 
Bastian seems prepared to 
preside over a cover-up 
rather than investigate the 
serious problems at EBH. 
But the Street Spirit edito- 
rial that aroused her ire is 
hardly the first time that 
Bastian has been warned 
about disgraceful conditions 
at EBH. Since 1986, Contra 
Costa County mental health 
officials have been sent 


of EBH patients, including a 
decade-long series of “licens- 
ing deficiencies” issued by 
the State Licensing division; 
scathing reports from the 
State Office of Patients’ 
Rights; and highly critical investigations 
into the deaths of EBH patients by 
Protection and Advocacy. 


A DECADE-LONG TRAIL OF ABUSES 


This decade-long trail of abuses and 


neglect cannot be covered up by targeting 
whistle-blowers for retaliation. 

Last year, former clients and patients’ 
rights advocates spoke out against abusive 
conditions at EBH following a series of 
outrageous incidents: 

¢ A State Licensing investigation on 
March 10, 1995, reported a staggering 24 


separate licensing deficiencies at EBH. 
¢@ A female client was found restrained 


to her bed without clothes on an open - 


ward while a male patient stood a few feet 
away; no EBH staff were present any- 
where to monitor her, so the woman was 
completely vulnerable. 

¢ Another female patient had been 
forced to soil herself while in restraints 
because, she claimed, the staff refused to 
take her to the bathroom. 

Repeated reports of abusive and too- 
frequent use of physical restraints on 
patients, for insufficient reasons. 

Following this string of abuses, mental- 
health advocates went to the March 15, 
1995, meeting of the Alameda County 
Mental Health Advisory Board to demand 
that the County stop referring patients to 
EBH. In response, the Advisory Board sent 
a memo on April 19, 1995, to its sister 
agency in Contra Costa County stating: 

“Our board is requesting that the 
Contra Costa Mental Health Commission 
take action concerning complaints about 
East Bay Hospital. ; 

“Both Contra Costa and Alameda 
County send mental health clients to East 
Bay Hospital for medical treatment. Our 
mental health board has been receiving a 
number of complaints from patients who 
are hospitalized at East Bay Hospital. The 
incident on 2/28/95 regarding restraints, 
paralysis resulting from poor treatment 
and lack of outpatient medication are a 
few of the complaints. Alameda County 
transfers about 30 patients a month from 
Psych. Emergency at John George 
Hospital to East Bay Hospital. We feel 
that these patients should be treated with 
dignity, courtesy and respect in addition 
to receiving appropriate medical care.” 


The memo, of course, begs the ques- 


tion of why Alameda County itself contin- 
ues to refer dozens of low-income Medi- 
Cal patients every month to languish in 
the notorious conditions of EBH. At the 
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meeting on March 15, 1995, advocates 
argued and pleaded for Marye Thomas, 
Director of Alameda County Behavioral 
Care Services, to suspend the referral of 
patients to EBH and investigate condi- 
tions there. It was not the first time that 
Thomas had received complaints about 
patients’ rights violations at EBH. In fact, 
documents show that Thomas has 
received repeated reports of ongoing 
abuse and neglect of patients at EBH 
since at least February, 1987, when she 
received a stinging report from a patients’ 
rights group about “life endangering treat- 


ment’ of an EBH patient. Yet Thomas has 
continued to allow Alameda County to 


send clients to EBH for all these years. 

What has happened in the year that has 
passed since Marye Thomas refused to 
stop sending Alameda County clients to 
EBH, and Lorna Bastian refused to stop 
referring Contra Costa clients? The past 
year has brought the following outrages: : 

¢ On December 5, 1995, EBH was 
cited for a licensing deficiency for failing 
to assure the safety of patients after a 
female patient who was already on suicide 
alert obtained two razor blades and 
slashed her wrists, requiring surgery to 
repair her wounds. 

@ On April 5, 1996, Robert Jackson 


died after reportedly being heavily med- 


icated and placed in restraints at EBH. It 
is not known at this time if Jackson was in 
restraints at the exact moment he died, but 
it is known that placing highly agitated, 
heavily medicated people in physical 


restraints can lead to suffocation, posi- - 


tional asphyxia, heart attacks and other 
life-threatening consequences. 

# On October 3, 1995, EBH was cited 
for finding a patient named Nancy Jane 
Turner dead in her bed, and failing to 
have any “code blue” documentation on 
appropriate forms required in hospitals. 

@ On June 19, 1995, a male patient at 
EBH committed suicide by tying a plastic 
personal-belonging bag over his head 
which had been given to him by EBH 
staff; EBH was issued licensing defi- 
ciencies for failing to establish policies 
regarding the effective observation of 
patients on suicide watch, and for giving 
inappropriate or dangerous supplies such 
as plastic bags to mental patients. 

¢@ On March 23, 1995, licensing defi- 


-ciencies were issued to EBH for placing 


three different patients in physical 
restraints in non-seclusion rooms (where 
they are much more vulnerable) without 
adequately monitoring them. 

If county mental health directors had 


pended their referrals, how many of these 
tragic incidents could have been averted? 
Now finally, Marin County has heeded 
our call to suspend referrals until they 
complete an investigation. We urge 
Marye Thomas to end referrals of 


_ Alameda County clients to EBH until she 


conducts a thorough investigation into 
reported violations over the past decade. 
CALL OFF THE WITCH HUNT 

As for Contra Costa County Mental 
Health Director Lorna Bastian: 

Call off the witch hunt. Don’t preside 
over a cover-up. Whistle-blowers are 
essential to the functioning of a democra- 


cy. The public has a right to know how 


Medi-Cal patients are treated at EBH. Our 
tax dollars fund Medi-Cal, and it is our 
friends, family members and neighbors 
who are sent by your mental health depart- 
ment into the grim conditions at EBH. 

Instead of trying to plug the leaks and 
persecute people of conscience who have 
spoken out against deplorable conditions 
at EBH, why don’t you do the morally 
right thing, and suspend referrals pending 
a thorough investigation, as Marin County 
has now done? Why don’t you fight for 
the rights of poor, disabled Medi-Cal 
patients to get the best care possible, 
instead of perpetuating the cover-up of 
atrocious conditions? 

Lives are at stake here. Human rights 
are in the breach. Poor people have 
endured dehumanizing conditions for long 
enough. If Bastian refuses to step forward 
now in defense of patients’ rights, then let 
another government agency — say, the 
Contra Costa Board of Supervisors or the 
State of California — take matters out of 
her hands and launch a real investigation. 
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Lydia Gans photo 
‘by Jennifer Cheung 

Jennifer Cheung is a student at San 
Leandro High School who wrote this 
thoughtful, searching reflection on home- 


lessness for the East Bay Chapter of the 
United Nations Association. 


Py “hat Christmas Eve morning ripened 

e just like any other day. Like the 

A. many people hustling around me in 
the streets of San Francisco, I was trying 
to finish my Christmas shopping. There 
were many. homeless people on the 
streets, but I was almost accustomed to 
them. I practically recognized them as 
part of the city scene, and I regarded them 
with an air of indifference. 

I was walking down the street behind a 
woman, and a homeless man was sitting 
behind an empty styrofoam cup up ahead on 
my left. As I continued walking, I saw the 
woman shift her purse to her right shoulder 
and tighten her grip at the same time. 

It is inexplicable to me, but this was 
one of those moments when I realized, as 


if by a flash of enlightenment, more than 
all_my previous years have taught me. 
My first reaction was that the woman was 
shallow, and that she didn’t have anyone 
to be afraid of. Then I was shocked with 
horror to realize that my apathy was just 
as bad as her ignorance. 

Putting those two qualities together 
tears apart a society. I was used to passing 
homeless people without looking at them, 
as if avoiding them would eradicate the 
homeless problem in our society. I didn’t 
like to believe that there were people in 
such predicaments. “To ignore evil is to 
become an accomplice to it.” (Martin 
Luther King Jr.) From that Christmas Eve 
on, I realized that it was time for me to 
stop lying to myself. The problems of this 
world are not small and simple. Rain does 
not fall on one roof alone. 

As I was walking down the street in 
solemn contemplation, I thought of many 
accusations that homeless people face. 
I’ve heard people yell, “Go get a job!” to 
them, but this was one thing I never 
agreed with. Last year, when my. mother 


The Ho 


by Aurora Mariano 


Migrating birds in flocks return to 
their nesting places. 

Burrowing creatures shelter their young 
beneath the earth. 


The tortoise carries its sanctuary 
on its back. 


But for the homeless wanderer, there is 


At the edge of a precipice he stands 
tetering in every gust of wind. 


,, Vanishes into the abyss. - 


meless Wanderer 


no return, no shelter, no sanctuary. 


His sole companion is his shadow growing longer 
and longer under the setting sun, until it 
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Art by Osha Neumann 


It isn’t fair that the rich become richer, as the poor 


become poorer. Our nation cannot live peacefully if 
the gap between opulence and poverty becomes as 


broad as ours is becoming. 


was into.her sixth month of receiving 
unemployment, my family received news 
that my father’s job was also at risk. This 
impending doom hung over our heads for 
months, and all that time, I don’t believe 
my parents ate one decent meal. 

“Home life ceases to be free and beau- 
tiful as soon as it is founded on borrowing 
and debt,” wrote Henrik Ibsen. Even pre- 
monitions of financial problems can turn a 
family’s morale upside down. I saw my 
mother’s eyes sadden with every rejection 
letter. “A man willing to work, and unable 
to find work, is perhaps the saddest sight 
that fortune’s inequality exhibits under 
this sun,” Thomas Carlyle reflected. 

There are no miracles in obliterating 
our nation’s homeless problem. Only 
commitment and positive leadership will 
ease ourselves out of this boiling pot. 
Human effort cannot be substituted. There 
is an endless list of what one can do for 
the homeless. Food, toys, clothes and time 

can be donated. I can’t even 
imagine what it is like to be 
hungry every day. If people 
are worried about handouts 
spent on drugs, they can 
donate fast-food gift certifi- 
cates. During Yom Kippur 
and Ramadan, “fasted food” 
can be donated. Restaurants 
could give leftover food, and 
it would make a difference in 
someone’s hungry stomach. 
However, educating others 
— is the most important task. 
The poor people of our nation 
shouldn’t be feared, blamed, 
or ignored. When people 
know the truth, their sensitive 
heart will (hopefully) moti- 
vate them to volunteer. If we 


want to survive as a nation, we can’t have 
homelessness or poverty. 

When arguments arise regarding gov- 
ernment spending on welfare, I find it 
very easy to distiriguish the educated peo- 
ple from the ignoramuses. The idea of $22 
billion spent on welfare is mind boggling, 
and many people jump to the conclusion 
that it is too much to spend. However, it is 
$128 billion LESS than what the govern- 
ment spent on the bailout for the Savings 
and Loan crisis. That money could have 
paid for the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) for seven 
years. Perhaps the government doesn’t 
realize the consequences of inadequate 
assistance. If we don’t help the poor peo- 
ple now, there will only be more conflicts 
in our future. “Poverty is the parent of 
revolution and crime.” (Aristotle) 

Many wealthy families aren’t fully aware 
of the homeless and poverty problems. They 
often work, eat, shop and live in the safe 
parts of town. Households that earned more 
than $100,000 per year gave 2.9 percent of 
their income to charities while families that 
earned under $15,000 donated 5.5 percent 
of their income. Sometimes, people don’t 
see how poverty affects them, because they 
don’t believe they will ever be subject to 
those conditions. However, “Your own 
property is at stake when your neighbor’s 


house is on fire,”’ noted Horace. 


For many unfortunate people, hopes are 
buried under layers of abuse, neglect and 
illness. I think that the spirit of giving can 
overcome all. People are burdened with 
the idea that time is too precious, and that 
their schedules are full enough as it is. 

During our Spirit Week at San Leandro 
High this year, competition between the 
four classes was at its all-time high. We 
had an activity including four penny jars 
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where students were encouraged to put as 
many pennies as possible into their own 
class’ jar and other denominations into 
other classes’ jars. A penny was equiva- 
lent to one point and any other coin or bill 
was a negative amount of points. (A nick- 
el was -5 points) Whichever class had the 
most points would be the victor. 

This game aroused the students in a 
friendly competition, and our school raised 
almost $200 with these penny jars. Many 
enthusiastic students brought bags of pen- 
nies from home, and I know of one upper- 
classmen who stuffed a $10 bill in-the 
freshman jar. Our school donated the 
money to a local shelter. If schools all over 
the nation would follow this example, I am 
positive that the money raised would 
relieve some of the suffering in our nation. 

There are already many programs that 
support the poor. Job Corps prepares unfor- 
tunate youngsters for employment and edu- 
cation. Eighty percent of Job Corps partici- 
pants are high school dropouts, and a pro- 
gram such as this instills responsibility and 
good citizenship. If there weren’t programs 
to steer young adults back on track, the 
possibility is low that they will succeed and 
earn a decent living. This program is 
expensive, but it can produce dramatic 
results. For every dollar spent, $1.46 is 
returned in tax revenues, while government 
spending on welfare decreases. 

The government should give disadvan- 
taged people a chance, instead of letting 
them continue their lives along a devastat- 
ing road. Sometimes I wonder, isn’t our 
nation embarrassed by our growing pover- 
ty problem? Confucius once said, “In a 
country well governed, poverty is some- 
thing to be ashamed of.” 

Education is not just an option, it is the 
bedrock for our future. It is undeniable 
that high-achieving students are prevalent 
in wealthy communities. A few years ago, 
I was pleased to be accepted into a sum- 
mer school program sponsored by U.C. 


Berkeley that was known for its stringent 


standards. I realized that a majority of stu- 
dents in this program were from Piedmont, 
a town that boasts prosperity as well as a 
reputation for #1 schools. I was the only 
one from San Leandro, and I found myself 
among a myriad of children whose parents 
were wealthy doctors, lawyers and real 
estate agents. My parents reminded me to 
resist jealousy and to be humble. 
However, I was jealous, not of my 
friends’ million-dollar houses, but of the 
education they received. My friend went 
to a public school in Piedmont and she 
had access to new and advanced technolo- 
gy, unlike me. I don’t consider San 
Leandro poor, but if my school here was 
behind in technology, then some of the 
schools in Oakland must have been even 
more behind. It isn’t fair that the rich 
become richer, as the poor become pocrer. 
Our nation cannot live peacefully if the 
gap between opulence and poverty 
becomes as broad as ours is becoming. If 
the education of the children falls behind, 


‘then our nation falls behind. Edueation is 


an investment that pays off, guaranteed. 
Between 1984 and 1994, the U.S. spent 
15 times more money on military defense 
than on education. Is a better education 
too much to ask for? 

Our government should protect the lib- 
erties of everyone. No one should be 
deprived of life’s promises. There is no 
progress without struggle, and reaching 
bona fide equality, justice, and opportuni- 
ty will always be the destination of our 
time. I’ve come a long way since that 
Christmas Eve, and I hope that my future 
efforts will motivate people to reconsider 
their views. “Whatever we do for our- 
selves dies with us,” explained Theodore 
Roosevelt. “What we do for our commu- 
nity lives long after we are gone.” 
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A Smoldering Voice of Authority from the Street 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


parrky (who spelled his street- 
. name with 2 r’s, perhaps for style) 
went through a lot of hard times as 
a homeless street person severely alien- 
ated and spiritually out-on-a-limb. 
Sparrky makes art that hearkens to val- 
ues in a tribal culture: a sense of evil 
spirits, the role of the warrior, mystery, 
magic, a sense of transcendent power 
greater than mortal man, the wonder of 
sex and reproduction. 


Wild Billy Wolf, founder of the voice- . 


from-the-street publication TELE TIMES, 


introduced me to him as a regular of. 


Telegraph Avenue and People’s Park who 
had long made efforts as an artist while 
living on the street. I always remember 
the grave look on Sparrky’s face as we 
met for the first time at the doorway of 
my hotel room sometime in 1979. Seeing 
his work, I felt his artistic expression to be 
authentic and original. 


i 5 


. 
: 


Sparrky’s art includes 


grim depiction 


ut people’s 


need for food and for peace, and of police persecution that they suffer. 


SPARRKY’S STREET ART is from a time 
quite some years back when socially mar- 
ginal people of south-campus Telegraph 
Avenue and People’s Park in Berkeley had 
more of a sense of being together in a spiri- 
tually interconnected counterculture. 

In this book collection, Sparrky, with 
some sense of 
quasi-tribal 
membership in 
what we would 
call “the scene”, 
‘presents a 
choice variety 
of singular 
expression. One 
figure floating 
in limbo, bal- 
ancing a ball on 
one fingertip as 
part of the fig- 
ure’s precarious 
need for bal- 
ance, has many 
holes or empty 
spaces in it, just 
barely holding 


looks out quizzically at the viewer. A 
somber version of the face of Jesus has 
some suggestion of seeking/having found 
inner peace. : 

A composition with touches of agitation, 


aggression and bewilderment has a style - 


suggesting Aztec art. A warrior fighting a 
two-headed monster expresses a motivation 
to strike out against menacing forces. 
Images of estranged mystery evoke the 
need for hope and aspiration. There are 
fantasy pictures with a “beauty defying or 
ruling the beast” theme. One drawing pro- 
Jects the sense of death’s power over mor- 
tals. A reproduction of a crafted leather- 
piece has a design and wing-shapes that 
suggest strength or pride and the motiva- 
tion to soar. One face suggests a tribal 
mask, with expression and some markings 
that indicate intimidation and having been 
beaten down, or appreciably cracked. 
There are comic strips (not done for 
chuckles) about the stark harshness and 
camaraderie of the stranded, homeless 
street life; there are grim cartoon depic- 
tions of down-and-out people’s need for 


ened 


sober realism, funk, rawness, a suggestion 
of fatalism while conveying a need to rise. 
SPARRKY’S STREET ART offers valuable 
insight into the spirit of the life that 
Sparrky would call “hard-core street’. 
The body of artwork conveys much 
duality of positive and negative, and duality 
of creative constructive urge and destruc- 
tive urge. To speak in a strictly personal 
way, these are processes going on with a lot 
of drama in the soul of this man. Coming 
out is the ages-old observation that opposite 
forces are partners in the dance of life. 
SPARRKY’S STREET ART is a collector’s 


item coming from a homeless man both 


anguished and staunch, who gave what he 
could for the counterculture milieu that he 
was a member of. It is the first of four 
books of his art that I published, followed 
by SPARRKY AND DUNCAN GO FOR A RUN; 
SPARRKY AND DUNCAN TELL IT ComIcs; and 
SPARRKY’S POETRY AND EROTIC ART.) 


I still have a small number of copies of 
SPARRKY’S STREET ART left. For more info 
about this primitive “down-under” art 
book write to: B.N. Duncan, c/o B.E.F.P., 


~* 95°" “ "Art by Sparrky | 


Standing on Holy Ground 


from page one 
some of the frank discussions our community has begun 
to have about racism. We have found hope in the efforts 
of neighborhood kids and members of our extended com- 
munity to reach out to those still on the streets by helping 
distribute sack lunches each Wednesday. 

We have found hope, as well, in the struggle to hold 
ever before us a vision of a more just and peaceful world. 
We planted ourselves firmly on Oakland’s 25th Street 


because we sought to help people make the connection — 


between the violence of inner-city poverty and the vio- 
lence of militarism. Many of us had been involved in the 
peace movement for several years. We had seen the bil- 
lions of dollars that our government continues to pour 
into building weapons of war. At Lawrence Livermore 
Labs, just 45 miles outside of Oakland, workers will soon 
break ground for the National Ignition Facility, a $4.5 
billion dollar complex which will ensure that we continue 
to spend more money on designing and testing nuclear 
‘weapons than on building homes for the homeless and 
providing life’s basic necessities for those in need. 

Nonviolent resistance to such violence is part of our 
ministry, as well. Such is the special charism of the 
Catholic Worker movement. We are not a charity. We are 
not a shelter. We are a part of a Catholic social-change 
movement. We participate in the Works of Mercy, feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked — believing in Jesus’ 
words in Matthew 25 that “whatever you did for one of the 
least of these sisters or brothers of mine, you did for me.” 

And we work to change the violent, unjust structures 
that force folks into poverty.. We leaflet. We vigil. We 
participate in acts of civil disobedience. Presently two 
members of our community are serving a 10-month jail 
sentence for taking part in a nuclear disarmament action 
last August at Lockheed Martin Missiles & Space, the 
world’s largest supplier of weapons of war. 

As Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin, who founded the 
Catholic Worker movement in the 1930’s, said, we are 
struggling to “build a new society within the shell of the 
old.” We are seeking to offer a life-giving alternative to 
our individualistic, profit-seeking culture by building a — 
community where members embrace a simplicity of 


‘were impoverished. They set up two vehi- 


together, and 


lifestyle that they might contribute their 
time and possessions to those they want to 
serve. We are seeking to offer an alternative . 
to the racism in our society by building 
bridges of friendship between people of dif- 
ferent races. And we are seeking to offer an 
alternative to the violence in our world by 
teaching love of enemy and nonviolent con- 
flict resolution. 

The Catholic Worker movement was 
originally founded with the hope of demon- 
strating to Catholics in particular that the 
essence of their faith, as expressed in the 
Gospel and the Church’s social teachings, 
consisted of love of neighbor and love of 
enemy. To this end, its founders established 
houses of hospitality to care for those who 


cles, roundtable discussions (“clarification 
of thought” sessions) and a newspaper, that 
would help educate people about the press- 
ing issues of the day. And Dorothy and 
Peter helped to establish “agronomic uni- 
versities’ — Catholic Worker farms where 
workers could form small communities and 
work the land to create an alternative eco- 
nomic base that offered some measure of independence 
from the often exploitative and alienating tendencies of 
the capitalist economy. 

The beauty of the Catholic Worker consists in its being 
an anarchic, grass-roots movement. Over the past 60 
years, more than a hundred houses of hospitality have 
sprung up throughout the United States and Western 


Europe, each house attempting to meet the needs of the 


community where it is planted. : 

Magdalene House has chosen to offer hospitality to 
homeless women and children, providing them with a sup- 
portive community and assistance in securing necessary 
resources as they make a very difficult life transition. We 
have also evolved into a neighborhood drop-in center, espe- 
cially for the kids. They come to our house to do artwork, 
go on an outing or bake brownies instead of possibly run- 
ning or selling drugs. Usually several adults join us as well, 
stopping by to take a shower or to just chat for awhile. 

If you are interested in learning more about our min- 


2362 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 


istry, please drop by and visit us at 528 25th St., or call at 
839-5251. Right now we especially need financial contri- 
butions. The owner of our house wants their name off the 
deed immediately so we need to raise $15,000 to repur- 
chase the house by mid-July. 

Why do we do what we do? Because we believe in 
taking personal responsibility for helping to build a new 
society, for helping to make God’s reign of justice, peace 
and nonviolent love a reality in our midst. We believe 
that this is a mandate of the Gospel which we struggle to 
embrace, that no matter how small and humble our 
efforts, we are called to offer a faithful, life-giving pres- 
ence in the face of the death that surrounds us. And like 
Dorothy Day, we believe that “the final word is love. At 
times it has been, in the words of Father Zossima, a harsh 


and dreadful thing, and our very faith in love has been 


tried through fire.” Yes, “we. have all known the long 
loneliness and we have learned that the only solution is 
love and that love comes with community.” 


nl 


Street Spirit: How does the Women’s 
Refuge help families who are homeless? 

Laura Brown: Primarily we try to pro- 
vide shelter and meals and supportive ser- 
vices for a 30-day period. We understand 
that 30 days is not long enough to really 
resolve the problems, but we do as much 
as we can in those 30 days. We do an 
assessment of the family, and from that 
assessment, the family and the case manag- 
er determine what kinds of services should 
be provided. From that, we make referrals 
to domestic-violence clinics, to the welfare 
department and to other places where 
women can get the services they need. 

We provide finance and budgeting 
workshops and parenting workshops. 
Berkeley Community Law Center does 
workshops on legal issues, West Oakland 
Health Center comes in to do therapy and 
classes. We have nutrition classes, classes 
in HIV and sexually transmitted diseases, 
interracial workshops and support groups. 

Depending on the individual needs of 
the women, Berkeley Mental Health sends 
out a volunteer therapist twice a month to 
work with women in crisis and make 
appropriate referrals. We have sand and 
clay play for the children so we can identi- 
fy some of the things they may be going 
through and make sure they get the help 
they need. Our main purpose in the 30-day 
period is to get the woman financially sta- 
ble enough by the time she leaves; if we 
can do that, we think we’ ve done our job. 

When it’s time for the women to leave 
here, Margarita, our intake worker, works 
with them to look at what kind of housing 
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is available. If there’s no 
housing they can afford, she. works to get 
them into other shelters or transitional 
housing. She also works with landlords to 
try to work through the red tape to see if 
they can get into apartments without pay- 
ing last month’s rent and security deposit. 


SS: Is the cycle of homelessness passed 
on from one generation to the next? 

LB: If the mother feels like a failure, 
and can’t instill in the children what the 
child needs to be successful, then the 
child is not aware that that’s even a possi- 
bility. They see the lifestyle that their 
family is living and they internalize that to 
be the kind of lifestyle that they have to 
live, and don’t really understand some- 
times that you can work to make things 
different. If they see their mom on welfare 
and homeless and not being able to make 


a change and being helpless, they kind of — 


learn that helplessness also. 

We have children who come to the 
shelter who are actually happy to be here, 
and that’s good and it’s bad. It’s good that 
they’re happy here because it’s some- 
where to be, but it’s sad to me to see a 
child who’s happy to be at a shelter 
because it’s the safest, most nurturing 
place that they’ve been for a long time. 


SS: It must create insecurity and 
trauma for a child to feel that life is out 
of control when they’re on the street. 

LB: The children, when they come to 
the shelter, usually act out of control. 
They don’t respect boundaries, because 
they’ve never been in a situation where 
they’ve had boundaries. So mothers have 
a difficult time disciplining their children 
here. That’s why we do parenting classes, 
so people can learn how to discipline their 
children without hitting them. 

I know that when women are in crisis 
and the children haven’t learned bound- 
aries, and if the parents haven’t learned 
boundaries either, then what you think is a 
spanking is not always a spanking when 
you’re out of control yourself. So we 
work with the parents so that they do have 
alternative ways to discipline their chil- 
dren. We do the sand play so we can find 
out the things that are bothering the chil- 
dren. We have big toys for kids to ride, 
and we have a bicycle path so they can 
run and work off that excess energy that 
otherwise makes them act out or fight. 


SS: Do you feel the parenting classes 
make a difference? 

LB: I think they make a difference while 
the families are here, and all I can hope is 
that when they leave here, some of that stays 
with them. We have women who say, “I 
really hadn’t thought of ‘time out’ for my 
kids.” Those are the kinds of things that, 
when you’re in crisis, all you want is to have 
the noise or the madness stop, so you do 
what you can to stop it right now. If you’re 
without a home, you don’t have a comer or 
a chair for the child to even do a time out. 

Part of parenting is to let people under- 
stand the stages of development in chil- 
dren, so they understand that maybe it’s 


Laura Brown of Women’s Refuge. 
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out of control to you, but it’s what a two- 
year-old does, and so these are the kinds 
of things you do to kind of harness that 
energy a little bit without hitting the kid. 
Or you will allow kids to do these kinds 
of things because the child is in more cri- 
sis or as much crisis as you are. The very 
things the parent feels like doing — 
screaming and acting out — the kid 
doesn’t know how to. contain those. So 
you have to look at how can I nurture this 
child and give him the support he needs 
and not spank him — give him some 
other kinds of things to think about. 


SS: Is there subsidized child care 
available for women who are homeless? 

LB: I don’t know of much. We worked 
with 4 C’s Child Development Center 
because they had a grant from the San 
Francisco Foundation to provide services 
for homeless children. We do have some 
Head Start programs in the area that are 
receptive to the women in our programs. 
But we haven’t had much success in get- 
ting people into subsidized child care. 

There’s not enough of it, so the women 
who need it can’t take advantage of it, and 
the women who have it, keep it. It makes it 
really difficult for new people to come in. 
We really need child care, because we 
have women who come to the Refuge who 
would like to get into training programs or 
go back to school and become self-suffi- 
cient, but they don’t have child care. The 
price of child care now is $400-$500 a 
month. So if you don’t have a job that pays 
a lot of money, your whole check goes to 
child care. I really don’t see how a lot of 
people make it — and a lot of them don’t. 


SS: Do you see any of your residents 


put their lives back together? 

LB: One young lady had stayed at our 
shelter for 30 days. She went back to her 
batterer, and she called us about eight 
months later and said, “I think I’m going 
to become homeless again, because I can’t 
stay here.” She said, “I have the offer of a 
job and I could leave him but I don’t have 
child care.” She said she would have to 
come into our shelter in about a month 
because her rent money would run out. 

So I worked with 4 C’s Child Care. I 
called them and set up an interview with 
her, so she went to 4 C’s and got her kids 
into child eare. She went to work and did 
not have to come back to the shelter. She 
was able to maintain her apartment. 

She calls me every six months now. She 
has opened her own business, a fitness stu- 
dio. She was living in the business for 


about six months because she didn’t have -they won’t get any money, so they come _ 


money: to move into an apartment. But now 
the business is up and running, her kids are 
still in child care, she is independent and 
she has her own apartment. So not only did 
we shelter her for 30 days, but we had 
some services to provide to keep her from 
being homeless again. It really makes me 
feel good when I can keep people from 
being homeless because it’s so hard if 
you're homeless to do anything. 
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SS: Becoming homeless again is an 
economic trap because of that big hur- 
dle of saving first and last month’s rent. 

LB: Right, and if she had become 
homeless she wouldn’t have had a place 
to prepare for an interview for a job, she 
wouldn’t have had child care, she 
wouldn’t have had any of the things she 
needed to become independent. 

Another success story we had was a 
woman who came through our 30-day 
shelter program, then moved into our tran- 
sitional housing program. She lived there 
for 16 months. Now she has a job in a 
department store downtown and has 
moved into her own apartment. 


SS: Do homeless families have a 
hard time keeping their kids in schools? 
LB: Just recently we had a family 
whose kids hadn’t been in school for two 
years.The mother had lived in a shelter, a 
hotel, and in several different places in the 
last two years, and she’d never been any- 
where long enough to establish anything. 
It was so hard to get help for them. We 
called everywhere, but we couldn't get 
them in school because the schools asked 
where were their records from last year. 
You think about kids who haven’t been in 
school for two years: what’s going to hap- 
pen to them? Are they just going to be 
another statistic at some point? : 
Those are the kinds of things that real- 


ly make you feel bad. But I came to work . 


the next day and talked to people at 
Oakland Public Schools who said they’d 
work with us and see what we could do. 

We run into that problem often, but 
this is the worst scenario we’ve had. 
We’ve had many people who have been in 
and out of shelters and who’ve had their 
kids in and out of schools, and they’re not 
in schools when they come here. 

But our policy is that within the first 
three days, you contact a school. Either get 
your kids back into the school they were in 
or get them into a new school in our area. 
The school in this area is really good. 
They know we’re here, and they know our 
children are homeless and are not going to 
be here for long, but they understand that 


these kids need to be educated too. So it 


hasn’t been a problem usually. 


SS: Being on the streets takes a 


major toll on the whole family, but it — 


also takes a toll on you to work with 
people in crisis. What keeps you going? 
LB: Sometimes I wonder (laughs). I 
think this is a really valuable kind of work. 
I’m not here to save anybody; I understand 


you can’t do that. But just the fact that. 


there is a place for women to go to and 
some services that can be provided and a 
place where they can learn to be more in 
control of their lives and to not be a victim 
of circumstances — I think that makes it 
good to be here. And I have a really good 
staff who work well with the women. 

If you stay here for a day or two, some- 
times it really gets crazy. The parent 
comes in, they’ve been on the street all 
night, it’s 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
nobody’s had anything to eat, nobody’s 


had anything pleasant said to them all 


day. They went to welfare and welfare 
couldn’t help them because they didn’t 
have some papers. Finally they get to the 
‘shelter and then they start acting out with 
staff, and I try to make staff understand 
that that’s natural because people haven’t 
had a comforting word all day and they 
can’t beat the social worker up because 


here and we get all that (laughs). 

We need to understand that people are 
in crisis, and we just have to treat them 
like human beings. I tell my staff all the 
time that most of us are one paycheck 
away from being homeless because we 
don’t all have support systems. So we 
need to treat people the way we’d want to 
be treated if we were in the same situation. 
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Abuse at East Bay Hospital 


from page two 

Notes as Sarah’s infection worsened and 
her pain mounted to unendurable levels. 
The following are direct quotes from EBH 
staff medical accounts of Sarah’s pain 
when they were still claiming it was all 
psychosomatic: 

March 8, 1994: “Pt. [patient] reports 
her medications ‘make it so I can’t walk.’” 

March 9: “Pt. yelling from bed, ‘I 
can’t walk. Help me I’m paralyzed.’ 

March 10: “States ‘I can’t walk. I fall 
every time I get up.’ Confused, disorga- 
nized in her thinking. Incontinent of urine. 
Pt. continues to be withdrawn, delusional 
about not being able to walk.” 

Every time Sarah complained of numb- 
ness in her legs or being unable to walk, she 
was told it was all in her mind. In mid- 
March, she became. incontinent. Once 
again, EBH staff said it was psychosomatic. 

After three weeks of declining health, 
Sarah’s doctor at EBH, Dr. Herbst, finally 
admitted that there might be a medical 
problem because Sarah kept complaining 
of pain, but Herbst said that it was very 


mysterious to him. 


Fearing that Sarah would die if he 
didn’t get her out of EBH, Kevin began 
working with her conservator and her 


family doctor to transfer her to Alta Bates. 


He succeeded on March 21, after she had 
been at EBH nearly four weeks. 

“When the ambulance came in,” Kevin 
said, “Sarah could not get into the gurney 


and was in pain. She was begging for help 
to get her into the gurney. The hospital 


staff kept badgering her and told her she - 


could walk and it was all psychosomatic. 
They harassed her, but she couldn’t move. 
Finally, they lifted her in.” 

“When Sarah got to Alta Bates, the 


-doctors there realized she had a real prob- 


lem. She looked deathly ill, like a corpse 
after her treatment at East Bay.” 

Indeed, an investigation by the State 
Department of Health’s Licensing 
Division shows that East Bay Hospital 
had been grossly negligent in failing to 
diagnose a serious medical condition. The 
Licensing report said that all medical 
exams of Sarah at EBH were “reported as 
normal, but on evaluation at the receiving 
facility (Alta Bates), weakness and loss of 
sensation of left lower extremity was 
demonstrated and confirmed by consulta- 
tions and special studies.” 

Sarah was immediately put on an IV at 
Alta Bates. Tests showed that she had a 
serious infection, and when the hospital 


did an MRI and biopsy, they found that’ 


the vertebrae in her lower back were 
infected and it was destroying the bone. 
The examination also revealed that the 
muscles near the spinal column were 
infected, and that she had become inconti- 
nent because of nerve damage from the 
infection. As a result, the hospital con- 
cluded, her left leg had become weak and 


Homeless Seniors in Oakland 


from page one 

or snow, someone will follow you. . 
going to rape you. You’re scared some- 
one’s following you. If you don’t give 
them money, they knock you in the head. 
If you got money, you give it to them. 
And if you don’t have any money, they 
say you should have some. 

“You feel that no one cares. That the 
world’s against you. Makes you pretty bit- 
ter. Staying out on the concrete was hard 
on me. My back used to give me trouble. I 
knew I had high blood pressure and arthri- 
tis. I think I would have died.” . 

A few months after Lovie finally came 
in off the street, she had a large life- 
threatening tumor removed. She would 
have died if she had stayed on the street 
without care. 


AGEISM 


Ageism is the prejudice of our society 
against the aged. In American society 
where production is equated with a per- 
son’s “worth,” there is discrimination 
against those who are older. Corporations 
cut costs by eliminating the higher-paid 
workers and those close to retirement. 
There is a sense that seniors are a “throw- 
away” group. This ageism also lowers 
some seniors’ sense of self-worth. 
Helping homeless seniors value their lives 
and develop goals for themselves was part 
of the challenge we faced at St. Mary’s 
Homeless Senior Program in Oakland. 


HEALTH CARE IS CRUCIAL 


Seniors who are homeless face interre- 
lated threats to their physical well-being. 


. Health-care issues increase with the aging 


process, even as homelessness militates 


against proper health care. Also, the home- - 


less person finds it difficult to obtain prop- 
er and nutritious food. In most urban com- 
munities there are usually resources that 
prevent starvation, but a homeless person 
cannot control the type of food they eat or 
its quality. The homeless senior with a 
lack of funds is unable to meet special 
dietary needs necessary for health. 

To stay alive, many homeless persons 


- have to worry about food, the elements 


and avoiding danger. Regular attention to 
health care goes by the wayside. Most of 


the seniors that came to St. Mary’s had not 

seen a doctor or dentist for many years. 
Therefore, one of the first welcome 

resources that St. Mary’s offered was a 


visit to the Over-Sixty Health Center, a. 


community clinic just for elders which 
provided urgent care that was sensitive to 
the issues of homeless seniors, with doc- 
tors who became aware of their special 
needs and who worked closely with social 
workers. It helped build a bond of trust 
that needs to be built before fearful. home- 
less persons can get medical care. 


Over-Sixty also provided dental care. | 


The teeth of homeless seniors suffer great- 
ly from lack of proper dental hygiene. 
Good dental care helps homeless seniors 
obtain proper nutrition because when they 
get needed dentures, they can eat a range 
of foods. Also, when the seniors receive 
dentures, it improves their appearance and 
self-esteem. One senior showed up at the 
Center and said with pride, “Did you 
notice my new teeth?” 


ASKING FOR HELP 


Seniors find it very difficult to ask for 
help. This unfortunate story shows the 
fierce independence of these elders: 

One senior who was developmentally 
disabled began to show serious signs of 
being unable to care for himself. Though 
he was only functioning on an eight-year- 
old mental level and was 80 years old, he 
prided himself on living independently. 
One day he fell in his room. After decades 
of independence, he did not call out for 
help. When someone did come to his 
room, he did not even ask for help to get 
up. It was two days later before someone 
realized he was not just resting on the 
floor but could not get up. When we did 
get him to Over-Sixty Health Center, the 
physician discovered he had developed 
Parkinson’s disease. 

This is an extreme example, but this 
desire to make it on their own and not be 
“on the dole” is firmly in the minds of 
most seniors of all economic brackets. 
Many seniors will go through great per- 
sonal suffering and hide their needs rather 
than ask for help. This desire to be inde- 
pendent is another reason why outreach is 


numb, which made her unable to walk. 

“Her lower sacrum was like sawdust, 
disintegrating from the infection,’ Kevin 
explained. “If I hadn’t transferred her out of 
East Bay, the infection would have 
destroyed her vertebrae and nerves and she 
would have been completely paralyzed. 
That’s what Dr. Nagle said — if they 
hadn’t operated at Alta Bates, she could 
have been paralyzed for the rest of her life.” 

Sarah went through a 12-hour opera- 
tion on April 1. Her lower vertebrae were 
deteriorating, and there was extensive 
nerve damage. Steel pins were put in her 
back to support the vertebra that was prac- 
tically destroyed. She had to be put in a 
full body cast for weeks afterwards. 

“T’ve never seen anyone suffer the way 
Sarah suffered,” Kevin said. “Now she 
walks like an 80-year-old woman — shuf- 
fling, heavy limping, her spine all out of 
shape. She’s crippled for the rest of her life. 
Her doctor, Dr. Tee Garden, told me they 
didn’t treat her medical problems at East 
Bay, and were incredibly incompetent. He 
said they practically destroyed her.” 

The exams at Alta Bates also revealed 
that Sarah had liver damage and hepatitis, 
which had gone undiagnosed at EBH. 
Sarah’s family doctor said it was from a 
drug, Depakote (an anti-convulsant), that 
they gave her in high doses at EBH. 

“The last few days before I got her out 
of there, they really drugged her up at 
East Bay,” Kevin said. “Her eyes were 
rolling in the back of her head. They were 
using very high doses of Ativan. She 


so important. Sometimes the worker must 
build trust and educate the elders to even 
convince them to apply for their earned 
Social Security. Much greater encourage- 
ment by the worker is needed for a senior 
to apply for General Assistance or SSI. 
Often, only after the worker assures the 
seniors, “You have a right to food and 
shelter for your needs,” will some seniors 
permit the worker to help them. __ 

Whether applying for Social Security 
or applying for housing, many seniors 
have no experience with the process and 
feel overwhelmed. Step-by-step educa- 
tion, support, and, at times, accompani- 
ment are needed to assist the senior. 


ISOLATION OF HOMELESS SENIORS 


Seniors easily become isolated. First of 
all, isolation provides a form of protection. 
Other factors that contribute to the seniors’ 
isolation are deaths of family and friends. 
Many seniors, through a sense of shame in 
being homeless, separate from: their fami- 
lies and churches. Because as retirees they 


‘do not have work contacts, their opportu- 


nities for mutual sharing are limited. 


Homeless seniors are also often shunned 


by other seniors at senior centers because 
of their inability to keep up their hygiene. 

To overcome this isolation, it is 
extremely important that senior programs 
build community. This was done at St. 
Mary’s through the Drop-in Center, sup- 
port groups and integration into senior 
homeless community programs. The 
homeless seniors at St. Mary’s considered 
the opportunity to have friendly conversa- 
tion the greatest asset of the program. 

FINDING THEIR VALUE 

I once heard a Latino man on a radio 
talk show speak of elders in the Latino 
community as a source of history and bal- 
ance, St. Mary’s art project “Building 


couldn’t function and she was really out 
of it. She was drugged up much more than 
I’d ever seen her. If someone is agitated at 
East Bay, the doctors just pump high 
doses of neurological drugs into people to 
restrain them.” 

Sarah is a highly educated woman, a 
university graduate with a special affec- 
tion for the Russian novelists Fyodor 
Dostoevsky and Leo Tolstoy. But she had 
three strikes against her: she had a mental 
disability, she was on Medi-Cal and she 
was sent to East Bay Hospital. 

Virtually all of East Bay Hospital’s 
patients are Medi-Cal clients. Sarah 
became one more victim of a hospital that 
made $6,257,000 off low-income Medi- 
Cal patients in fiscal year 1993-94 alone. 
The arithmetic is simple. If EBH can keep 
costs down while pulling in an average of 
$5,740 to $7,509 per patient from the 
county that refers them, they’ve got a 
good business deal going. 

Of course, to keep profits high, it helps 
to cut costs, which might explain the 
recurrent reports of inadequate staffing 
and the poor quality of patient care. 
Sarah’s attorney noted that even though 
EBH is licensed as an acute-care hospital, 
it is primarily a psychiatric ward that 
doesn’t have much in the way of medical 
care. “They don’t pay any attention to the 
patient’s complaints,” he charged. “It’s 
complete neglect.” 

“Rast Bay Hospital is such a terrible 
place,” Sarah said. “It really should be 
shut down because they’re very irrespon- 


Connections” in which the seniors and 
fourth graders did art collages of their lives 
and dreams gave the seniors an experience 
of sharing their wisdom. 

Seniors have many skills that build up 
through the years. When they are invited 
to tap those skills in projects, it builds the 
community and enhances the seniors’ 
quality of life. At St. Mary’s, a former 
engineer helped with another person’s 
plumbing and taught leatherwork. Those 
with cooking skills delighted all at picnics 
and parties. Other seniors volunteered 
through record keeping, computer skills, 
receptionist work, writing advocacy let- 
ters and grants, dramatic presentations, 
and music and art. 

Often, people who have overcome per- 
sonal problems and dealt with many of 
life’s issues have much to teach others. 
Seniors who were recovering from addic- 
tion and other mental disorders gave 
much to the program in personal witness 
and education of others. They, too, were 
strengthened in the process. 

DEEP SENSE OF SPIRITUALITY 

One of the gifts that seniors contribute 
is a deep sense of spirituality. As J. said, “Tt 
is only belief that gets you through.” Even 


the most mentally confused senior openly . 


volunteered that it was a Higher Power that 
helped them to survive on the streets. 
Seniors do not hesitate to speak freely in 
front of others of their spiritual convictions 
and faith. This sharing is a source of mutu- 
al encouragement and edification. 

Seniors have a great wisdom to share. 
For example, military veterans spoke of 
how they had changed since they were 
young soldiers. They saw first-hand how 
the horrors of war affected everyone, 
especially the civilians. They no longer 
saw war as a solution. 
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Ao he od 


by George Franklin 


The Prophet said, “Help your brother, 
whether he be an oppressor or one of the 
oppressed.” Some said, “O Messenger of 
God, we help him if he.is oppressed, but how 
can we help him if he is an oppressor?” The 
Prophet said, “By stopping him.” — 
Mohammed, Selections from the Hadith 


n innovative program bring- 
ing together homeless peo- 
ple, congregations, artists 
and community organizers 
has created dozens of works of art on the 
theme of “A Humane Covenant’, which 
will be displayed in local churches, syna- 
gogues and temples in coming months. 

One or more of the artworks, on the 
theme of justice and compassion for all 
people, will also be included in a get-out- 
the-vote billboard being designed for East 
Bay buses and BART stations. 

Organized by St. Mary’s Center, which 
works with homeless seniors in Oakland, 
and the Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy 
to the Homeless, the project began with a 
series of four workshops involving home- 
less people and members of congregations. 

According to Sally Hindman, staff per- 
son for the Chaplaincy, the Humane 
Covenant project is in part a faith-based 
response to the Christian Right and the 
Contract on America. 

“We are talking about God’s covenant 
with us, and how that has nothing to do 
with allowing poverty and homelessness, or 
denying people. access to health insurance. 
All of this is contrary to a covenant of jus- 
tice and compassion. It is spelled out in our 
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Humane Covenant Creates Art for Justice 


Young people focused on the shortage of housing 
and what it means that some people have more | 
than one house, while others have none. Homeless 
seniors were angry about the state of society, talk- 
ing about injustice and the need to organize. 


religious traditions: God is with the people. 
“We are trying to reach people of faith 
and remind them what the basis of our 
faith is. All the great religions of the world 
hold the values of justice and compassion 
for all people. We are creating a dialogue 
with the American people about how far 
afield we have gone from these values.” 
Hindman pointed out that many main- 
stream churches are very clear on these 
issues. “There have been incredible efforts 
and work for justice by Jewish and 
Christian groups, and in the Buddhist tradi- 
tion. This work goes on quietly every day, 
without that voice really being heard.” : 


ART FOR THE COMMUNITY 
Two community artists helped create 


the workshops — Ira Watkins, a formerly 


homeless artist who now teaches art at 
National Institute for Art &. Disabilities, 
and Andres Cisneros-Galindo, who works 
with La Pena and also teaches at NIAD. 

The paintings created in the workshops 
ranged from stark political slogans to 
beautiful meditative works. Well-known 
Berkeley artist B.N. Duncan created sev- 
eral paintings in the workshops. “It was a 
chance to get the message out that many 
of the ‘marginal’ people of Berkeley are 
part of our spiritual and creative wealth,” 
Duncan said. “There are really interesting 
people on the fringe, people that the main- 
stream could learn from.” 


Painting by Ace Backwords 


Fred Kau, who also takes part in 
the Chaplaincy’s Sunday afternoon 
worship services in People’s Park, 
appreciated the chance to “do art 
that is an expression of myself.” Kau 
did several paintings, one of which 
states, “Love Thy,” and invites the 
viewer to complete the phrase. 

About 100 people took part in the four 
workshops, which were done “in a very 
worshipful spirit,” according to Hindman. 
“We had a little ritual at the beginning. 
Then we looked at the scriptures, and from 
that began the discussion about what it 
would mean for our government to reflect 
these traditions.” The scriptures were gath- 


ered from Jewish, Buddhist, Taoist, 


Christian, Confucian and Islamic sources. 
The discussions were as varied as the 
participants. One gathering in Berkeley, 


- which included.a number of young people 


from the Telegraph area, focused on the 
shortage of housing and what it means 
that some people have more than one 
house, while others have none. 

At the St. Mary’s gatherings, homeless 
seniors were angry about the state of soci- 
ety, talking about injustice and the need to 
organize. Susan Werner, director of the 
Homeless Senior Program at St. Mary’s 
Center, said that participants in the pro- 
gram wanted to build alliances with people 
in the community to educate people around 
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conditions impacting the poor and elderly, 
and through the democratic process to cre- 
ate more humane and just public policy. 


GET OUT THE VOTE 


As an extension of the workshops, par- 
ticipants are working to create a bus-bill- 
board-and-BART ad campaign that calls 
on people of faith to vote for justice and 
compassion. The billboards will be linked 
with voter registration efforts, and will be 
aimed at both faith-based communities 
and at homeless and poor people who do 
not usually vote in great numbers. 

“We are planning a press conference 
when we launch the campaign,” Hindman 


said, “with religious leaders from different 


faiths, to make the statement that our faith 
involves justice and compassion for all 
people. St. Mary’s Center and the 
Chaplaincy are two agencies that have 
been built on these core values, and ought 
to take a leadership role.” 


For more information, contact the 
Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy, (510) 
548-0551, or St. Mary’s Center, 893-4723. 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


|. Street Spirit is published by the Homeless Organizing Project of the American Friends Service Committee. Street Spirit enables homeless people to sell 
I 50 papers a day and keep all proceeds. Homeless vendors receive income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues. Street Spirit 
receives no proceeds from sales, no government funds and accepts no-advertising. We provide the paper for free to our homeless vendors. 

We need your support to meet our printing costs. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit and help our paper remain an independent voice for justice. 


Send Donations to: Street Spirit, c/o American Friends Service Committee, 
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